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A. Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- | 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These § 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the © 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. eB 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, § 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. } 
The. emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important ¥ 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 7 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. _ : 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems | 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘*well-rounded”’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 9 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. ; ; 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 7 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between | 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 9 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. -It will be | 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and | 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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By-passing The Taft-Hartley Law 


HE Chief negotiating problem faced by management this year is not how much 

of a wage increase to give workers but what should be done to offset union at- 

tempts to bypass the Labor-Management Relations Act. Very few unions 
really object to every provision of the new labor law. But to virtually all unions 
there are at least one or two objectionable do’s or don'ts among its omnibus provi- 
sions. It will be the rare union therefore, that does not seek in one way or another 
to draw the fangs of one or more clauses in the law during the course of collective 
bargaining negotiations. 

The union attempt to avoid the obligations and penalties prescribed by the law 
raises embarrassing problems for most managements. Living up to the spirit of 
the law when the union is determined to violate that spirit is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. Many managements are now utilizing all their strength and ingenuity 
to resist and tame union proposals that seek to circumvent the law. Too often 
management's predicament boils down to the question of whether it is worth a strike 
to follow the intent of Congress when it is easy to violate that intent legally. 

Where a union will strike to get its terms and the employer can concede these 
terms without violating the letter of the law, who is it that will throw the first 
stone? Congress? Let Congress pass a law which straightforwardly does what its 
authors wanted it to do. - The public? It is not likely to protest since it loses di- 
rectly and obviously whenever a strike occurs, whereas the losses it sustains when an 
employer avoids a strike by surrendering to an unreasonable union demand are in- 
direct, difficult to comprehend, and usually impossible to measure. Other employ- 
ers? Not they, for they are too likely to be under the same pressure and quite willing 
to snatch at the precedents set by other managements who find the easy way out 
of complying with the spirit of the labor law. , 

Some Congressmen have been castigating management for conspiring with labor 
to get around the Taft-Hartley Act. Yet on any specific provision of the act which 
is not crystal clear, you can readily find Congressmen, who voted for the law, dis- 
agreeing on its intent. Why, too, should these criticizing Congressmen expect any 
particular employer to endure the losses of a strike or to incur the risk and production 
losses of deteriorating labor relations where no strike is likely, merely to enforce the 
ambiguous sections of a law. 

Cataloguing the many methods devised by ingenious union leaders or their in- 
genious attorneys for making a mockery out the spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act would 
require many pages. As illustrative of the poor draughtsmanship of the law, the 
cost of which in strikes and slowdowns and worsened labor relations some people 
now want to saddle on industry, perhaps two examples will demonstrate how diff- 
cult a task has been sloughed off on management. 
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Example No. 1 is the whole question of an employer's dealing with a union 
which has not filed the non-Communist affidavits and the reports listed in the law. 
The union's refusal merely deprives it of the right to use the NLRB to help it force the 
employer to bargain with it. But the law also lays upon an employer the positive 
obligation to bargain with whatever union can prove on good evidence that it does 
represent a majority of the workers in the collective bargaining unit. This obliga- 
tion of the employer is not hedged around with the corollary obligation of the union 
that it must have registered under the act or even that it must have been certified by 
the NLRB. 

Congress, most students of the law’s background believe, really wanted to re- 
lieve employers of the obligation of dealing with a non-registered, perhaps even with 
a non-certified union. In this way, unions would be forced to rid themselves of 
Communist leadership, to reveal their financial arrangements, and to accept the obli- 
gation of democratic dealings with their rank and file. Yet it clearly did not say so 
inthe act. Foran employer who refuses to bargain with a non-registered union that 
does represent a majority of his employees is clearly guilty of an unfair labor practice 
under other sections of the law. And either an individual employee adversely af- 
fected by the company’s refusal to bargain with the union, or the union itself on a 
subsequent date when it does register under the law, can bring unfair labor practice 
charges against the employer for attempting to abide by the spirit of thelaw. Nor 
did Congress make it illegal to strike against an employer who refuses to bargain on 
the ground that the union demanding rights has not registered under the law. 

Example No. 2 arises under the ban on closed shops and the restrictions on the 
union shop. There is a fierce debate among labor lawyers whether the mere signing 
of an unenforceable closed or union shop contract is illegal or whether an illegal act 
occurs only when an employer fires or refused to hire a worker in accordance with the 
provision of such an agreement. The law is far from clear. It all depends on what 
constitutes “‘discrimination’’. Is it “‘discrimination’’ to sign a closed shop contract 
without ever intending to enforce it? Is it ‘‘discrimination’’ to sign a union shop 
contract not approved by a majority vote of the workers in an NLRB election if no 
attempt is made to enforce it? | 

Because Congress did not define ‘‘discrimination’’ and hence did not clearly say 
what it intended, many an employer is signing unenforceable closed shop and union 
shop agreements. The unions want them because such agreements do exert a psycho- 
logical compulsion upon workers to join the union—presumably the workers’ em- 
ployer is saying that he too wants his employees to join up. In many plants that is 
all the union needs in order to get 100 per cent membership. 

No clarifying amendments to the disputed sections of the law will be written this 
year. Congress intends, despite the publicity the Hartley hearings are getting in the 
newspapers, to leave well enough alone until after the November elections. The 

consequence is that the numerous ambiguous portions of the act which are especially 
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vulnerable to union exploitation will only be clarified, if at all, during the next 12 
months by NLRB and Supreme Court decisions. 

Where neither has laid down the rule, employers will have to go ahead on their 
own. Then, as always, the best rule they can follow is to make such agreements and 
adopt such courses as under their peculiar circumstances will, to their best judgment, 
improve labor-management relations in their plant—the Taft-Hartley Act as inter- 
preted by some “‘experts’’ regardless. 


Figuring the Costs 


C. JACKSON, in his January article on ‘Personnel Department Costs,’’ hit 
the target. He rang the bell. Personnel executives from Seattle to Mi- 


ami, having seen his tabulations, are sharpening their pencils and figuring 
their own investments in Training, Safety, Labor Relations and the other essential 
personnel activities, to see how their firms stack up. 

But they won't have a true picture of all the costs until they have made judicious 
estimates of what it is costing the company of to carry on certain of these activities, 
or to staff them less than adequately. 

Take the cafeteria. How many dollars would the firm save in decreased ab- 
sences by investing say seventy cents more per employee per annum in keeping the 
kitchens immaculately, instead of approximately, clean? 

You are spending two dollars per employee on your safety activities. What are 
you getting in return? Can your firm afford to limp along on a two-dollar safety 
crutch? How much would you save in accident costs, direct and hidden, by spending 
another dollar, not in more canned safety which is good as far as it goes, but in per- 
sonalizing your entire program, working intimately with your straw bosses and su- 
pervisors in order to show them how best to increase the competence and carefulness 
of just those particular employees who need it most? 

How many good hard dollars would it probably cost the firm to put up with an 
editor of its house organ who would print misleading information about the Taft- 
Hartley law such as that on which the January editorial focuses the search-light? 

Some costs are too elusive to estimate. Not so the hidden cost of putting onto 
the payroll a good average mechanic when you might have procured a still better one. 
Such an estimate is particularly in point when you have had to select just the right 
person to operate some very expensive equipment. 

Here is a spectacular example. An electric manufacturing company had about 
thirty batteries of insulating machines so elaborate and costly that the interest on the 
capital invested in those machines and the floor space they occupied footed up to 
$2.40 an hour per operative. The operatives varied greatly in output both during 
and after the usual six months period of training. More than half of them vanished 
from the payroll before their six months were up. So, the savings in cost of turnover 
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and low production that would have been effected by better initial selection of only 
a few new employees would have gone a long way toward underwriting the cost of 
the entire personnel research program in this employment department. 

A thorough study of personal data as predictors of stability and performance on 
a job of this sort costs money. Ofcourse. Do you know how much it would have 
saved your firm? What then would be the net cost? Figure what your company 
could earn on its investment in personnel research. 

When taking up with top management your budget for a program of well-con- 
sidered training activities you don’t have to exaggerate in order to show an impres- 
sive balance sheet of costs and of cash benefits. This goes also for most of the head- 
ings in the personnel budget, medical, recreational, salary standardization and other. 

Too many have hesitated to face squarely and frankly the facts as to the money 
value of their activities. Much that we personnel men accomplish isn’t measureable 
in dollars; we deal in human values of a higher order, they say. To which I assent, 
instantly; for dollars tell only part of the story, a minor part at that. But they do 
talk. And executives who pass on a budget have to listen to the voice of the dollar 
as well as to the still small voice that reminds them how precious a thing is human 
justice, and fellowship, and health, and a sense of security, and loyalty to a common 
enterprise in which the workers, investors, consumers and executives all share. 
Wa ttTER V. BInGHAM 


Why Call it Industrial Relations? 


It would be interesting to have a history of the development of the term ‘‘In- 
dustrial Relations’ as a designation for the function of management that deals with 
employee problems. These problems do indeed relate to Industry; but so do many 
other quite different problems. A visitor from another country, who had learned 
our language from books without acquiring any of our vernacular, would be puzzled 
to read into the words Industrial Relations any such meaning as many of us give it. 
Tom Spates, one of the leaders in the field of employee problems in industry, thinks 
that a better term is ‘‘Personnel Administration’’ and one whose literal meaning 
is quite close to that which has come to be given to the term Industrial Relations. 
Isn’t it more convenient and logical to speak of someone as ‘‘a personnel man’”’ 
than as ‘‘an industrial relations man’’? Reader comment on both sides of this 
argument would be welcome. 
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Conference Calendar 


March 


Fort Worth, Blackstone Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Southwestern Di- 
vision. T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Chicago, Continental Hotel. 

Soctety for the Advancement of Management, Spring Conference on Management 
Controls. Carl S. Coler, Exec. Dir., 84 William St., N. Y. 7. 

St. Louis, Hotel Jefferson. 

Educational Directors in Industry, 4th Annual Conference. E. L. Burkhart, 
Westinghouse Elec. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New York Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northeastern Di- 
vision. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

Chicago, Morrison Hotel. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northern Central 
Division. T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 

New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

National Industrial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Chicago, Stevens Hotel. 

American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations comprising: National 
College Personnel Asso., National Asso. Deans of Women and associated 
organizations. 

April 

New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

S.A. M. @& A. §. M. E. Third Annual Time Study and Methods Conference. 
Write Exhibit Committee, 84 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Safety Engineers, Annual Safety Conference and Exposition. P. F. Stricker, 
Ex. V.P., Greater N. Y. Safety Council, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

Cleveland, Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

National Restaurant Association Convention & Exposition. Dept. Pub. Rel., 
Nat. Res. Asso., 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Hotel Roosevelt. 

Civil Service Assembly. Southern Regional Conference. Edwin L. Swain, 
Georgia State Personnel Board, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Union Shop Stewards are frequently better in- 
formed than their foremen. Don’t let your su- 
pervisors be humiliated in this way; strengthen 
their position as part of management by giving 
them the news promptly and regularly. Here is 
a summary of how several prominent companies 
solved this problem. 


Keep Your Executives and 
Supervisors Informed 


By Artuur R. Laney, Jr., Washington Gas 
Light Company 


N 1944 our Personnel Department received a friendly complaint from a foreman 

] that he frequently had to rely on the grapevine or on his subordinates to find out 

what was going on around the company. His subordinates, he added, were kept 
“in the know”’ by their shop stewards. 

Up to that time we had employed the ‘‘usual’’ methods of keeping all supervisory 
employees informed on company affairs. We issued occasional bulletins and fre- 
quently advised supervisors through their department heads. However, we had no 
regular procedure of any kind. Upon investigation of this foreman’s complaint it 
developed that actually our management communication system needed some strength- 
ening. Knowing that other organizations must have the same problem we decided 
to find out how they were handling it. 

Sixteen companies, mostly public utilities, were written to for information, 
which they promptly supplied. The results of this modest survey were then sum- 
marized and sent to our 16 informants. Also included in the 19-page mimeographed 
summary were excerpts from the book ‘‘Sharing Information with Employees’ by 
Alexander Heron. (This classic in personnel administration had been brought to our 
attention by a survey correspondent. ) 

Without our knowledge, one of the management information services learned of 
our study and mentioned it in its magazine. This brief mention—which came at a 
time when many companies were vitally concerned with the threat of foreman union- 
ization—brought an amazing response. Hundreds of organizations of every size and 
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description in all parts of the country wrote for copies of our survey. Surprisingly, 
the list of those requesting the study included some of the best known people in the 
personnel field. Our stencils were literally worn out running and rerunning copies. 

Knowing the limitations of our survey we invited those to whom it was sent to 
give us the benefit of their experience and ideas. Many responses were received, 
some of which have proved quite valuable to us. Here are some examples: 

Dr. Harold B. Baker, Chairman of the Business Administration Division of the 
General Motors Institute, wrote: 


‘‘The information in the bulletin bears out my previous observations 
that while some companies do a good job of keeping supervisors in- 
formed, the majority of them are remiss in the matter. 

‘‘T have found that there are two reasons why this program does not 
work very well. In the first place, inadequate attention is given to the 
planning of a program for providing this information. In the second 
place, companies are vague and uncertain as to the information to be 
given. Very frequently this means that regular meetings will be es- 
tablished to give standing to the idea but because of improper planning 
of material to be discussed at the meetings these meetings become un- 
interesting and a waste of time. On the other hand, some firms make 
the mistake of turning these meetings into training sessions by having 
a too formalized presentation of topics from top management point of 
view. 

‘The substance of this work is that strength and worthwhileness of 
the program exist not so much in the type of plan, as in the manner and 
spirit in which it is used.”’ 


Glenn Gardiner, vice president of the Forstmann Woolen Company, summarizes his 
company’s model program as follows: 


‘In this period of difficult labor relations, I am firmly convinced that 
the thing which we in top management must consider most carefully 
is that we do not permit our supervisors to be separated from us through 
lack of anything which we may do to help make them feel part of 
management. Possibly you will be interested in the plan we have in 
effect here at this company. 

‘First of all, we have a Supervisors Policy Manual, issued in a loose- 
leaf form, a compilation of all company policies, regulations and stand- 
ard practices, which is kept up-to-date by constant revision. When 
we originally compiled this manual, we started out with our general 
foremen and in a series of conferences, reviewed all existing policies 
and gave them an opportunity to present suggestions, criticisms and 
clarifications. When this process was completed, the tentative policy 
was submitted to division superintendents for approval and further 
suggestions, and finally it was reviewed by top officers of the company. 
Upon their approval it became the final and binding regulations for the 
company. 
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‘“When, we have set up what we call an ‘Office of Management In- 
formation.’ We felt the necessity of making more definitely and sys- 
tematically certain that top management was being constantly inter- 
preted to the supervisory organization, particularly since shop stewards 
are very likely to get the information ahead of foremen unless the 
management sets up definite procedures for sharing with its supervisors 
immediately all new information applicable to the supervisors’ jobs. 

“The man in charge of this function reports directly to me and oc- 
cupies the adjoining office so that we are equipped to immediately give 
internal publicity to our supervisory organization of any top manage- 
ment decision, policies, procedures or plans. This man is also respon- 
sible for the constant maintenance of our Company Policy Manual in 
an up-to-date, current condition, and in frequent discussion groups with 
our supervisory people draws from them suggestions relative to the 
operation of company policies and suggestions for additions, subtrac- 
tions or eliminations. 

‘“We have used all three of the Training Within Industry programs, 
and have also included all our supervisors in what we call ‘Union Re- 
lations Information Sessions’ in groups of 10 or 12. The men spent 3 
hours (two 13-hour sessions) on the following: 

1. They were coached in company policy regarding the Union. 

2. They gained practice in handling typical grievance cases. 

3. They went through the steps of effective Job Relations Training. 

4. Questions and suggestions were drawn from the group. 

‘‘During these sessions, the Policy Manual of the company was used 
as a source of information when questions arose. The questions that 
the men brought up were carefully listed. We have now compiled a 
‘Handbook of Questions and Answers on Union Relations’ which has 
been checked in content both with our own superintendents and the 
Union, and which is put in the hands of our supervisors, who are 
charged with the responsibility of carrying out these employee relations 
policies and which will be fully supported by top management in the 
exercise of such authority as will be necessary to put them into effect. 

‘“We are also issuing a weekly ‘Grievance Digest’ to our supervisors, 
bringing them up-to-date on all cases that have been settled, are sus- 
pended, or pending, in order that there may be uniformity in the set- 
tling of grievances at all levels throughout the organization.”’ 


In somewhat similar vein, Edwin M. Robinson, Professor of Management in Boston 
University, commented: 


‘‘T have noticed that whatever methods are employed, their effective- 
ness is enhanced or lessened just to the extent that the information 
passed along is consistent with all the other words and actions of the 
company. As one of the ancients put it, ‘What you do speaks so 
loudly that I cannot hear what you say.’ 

‘In one publishing company with about 450 employees, an address 
plate was made for each employee. Announcements were mimeo- 
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graphed and placed in sealed manila envelopes. Each employee re- 
ceived the same message at the same time. It worked well, since no 
attempt was made to propagandize the employees. 

‘In another concern, a financial house with about the same number of 
employees, the company published a daily printed house organ which 
was distributed to all employees. A full-time editor was employed, 
but the news about the company was so distorted in comparison with 
what everybody knew to be the facts that no one placed any credence 
in the material published. Office politics ran rife in this company. 
Curiously enough, the officers of the company saw no harm in running 
on the front page in boxed form a statement of the employees leaving and 
new employees starting each day. Since there were five or six of each 
in each issue, the turnover of employees was something to comment 
about. They did. 

‘In another organization the president was constantly dwelling on 
the emergencies facing the company, on the necessity of watching 
closely every expenditure, on the impossibility of increasing salaries 
‘at this time,’ andsoon. This was his pet standby for the 18 years he 
was president. But his letters to employees were multigraphed on 
very expensive stationery, and the home office was notoriously extrava- 
gant and wasteful. Asa result, few believed what emanated from the 
home office, and the morale of employees at all levels was notoriously 
low. 

‘In another concern, a machinery manufacturer, ‘all branch and 
department letters’ were almost continually sent to department heads 
and branch managers, keeping them continually informed. This 
company had about 3,000 employees, approximately 900 being office 
employees. But an air of frankness pervaded the entire organization 
with an almost complete absence of office politics.”’ 


S. A. Bandurski, who was then employment manager of the United States Rubber 
—- s Woonsocket Plant, wrote: 


‘Know How’ in industry, or for that matter in any field of en- 
Pom will never be successfully attained unless supplemented by 
‘Know What.’ I firmly believe that passing along information is the 
only insurance industry has of keeping supervisory personnel working 
efficiently and with peace of.mind. 

‘The procedure used at our plant corresponds closely to the “Master 
Conference Plan’ mentioned in your monograph. (Note: This Plan is 
described in the concluding portion of this article.) We feel that 
it has helped immeasurably to give us a corps of effectively functioning 
supervisory personnel.”’ 


Jay S. Hudson, of the Willard Storage Battery Company, wrote in May 1945: 


“Up to the present time, our experience in this field has been some- 
what limited, but we are now about to launch a bi-weekly series of 
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Management Conferences which will include some 75 members of our 
key executive and supervisory personnel. We have termed it a manage- 
ment tool that will provide a two-way flow of information, by which 
Management can make known information and policy matters and in 
turn receive the ideas and attitudes of the executive force as to present 
and future policies. The experience of many other companies with 
similar projects, such as Carrier Engineering Corporation and Radio 
Corporation of America, strengthens our thinking that this program 
has tremendous possibilities. 

“While for a limited time we will receive assistance from some out- 
side management engineers, we are greatly interested in the experience 
of others with any similar type of program since it may suggest to us 
various modifications that will hlep us mold this program to our par- 
ticular circumstances.”’ 


In November 1947 Mr. Hudson supplied an interesting footnote to the above: 


‘We continued the bi-weekly series of Management Conference 
meetings for a little over two years. After a summer recess this year, 
we have renewed the program on the basis of monthly meetings. 

‘Our subjects have included company problems, such as costs, worker 
efficiency, supervisory functions, etc., and also have included dis- 
cussions of various Company policies as to employee benefits, oper- 
ating procedures and the like. Other meetings have involved pre- 
sentations by departments in the Company in which their duties and 
procedures have been explained with the objective of acquainting man- 
agement personnel with the ‘other fellow’s’ work and problems. We 
have also had a few meetings on leadership development. 

‘“We have been very pleased with the success of our program and 
particularly its contribution to the knowledge of our management 


personnel about the Company’s business and their improved spirit of 
cooperation.”’ 


A similar success story.comes from E. S. Bohlin, Director of Personnel, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company: 


“We at this plant have embarked upon a rather complete program 
for the enlightenment of our supervisory personnel in an effort to lend 
concrete evidence to the oft made, but seldom founded, statement that 
foremen and supervisory personnel are management. 

‘“‘Our management policy includes two statements: 

1. To make it possible for theforemantocarry out his management 
responsibilities, the Company will keep the foreman fully in- 
formed at all times on matters which affect his status as a part 
of management. 

2. ... through regular channels, foremen shall have access to the 
chief department executive . . . to top management concerning 
any problem... 


: 
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‘In administration of these points, meetings are scheduled every 
other Friday in each department wherein the department supervisor 
discusses localized problems, departmental policies, etc. A monthly 
meeting is regularly scheduled at which the entire supervisory staff 
from shift foreman to supervisor meets with the Plant Superintendent 
for discussion of overall company or plant developments, policies, and 
future plans. To supplement these, the Superintendent meets periodi- 
cally with department supervisors for coordination and planning. 

‘In addition to these meetings, a foreman’s training conference 
program is carried on from early fall to late spring. The foremen meet 
in groups every two weeks for conferences on more or less academic 
topics for the purpose of developing a truly managerial philosophy and 
thinking process. A steering committee, made up of department 
supervisors and Plant Superintendent, operates as a guiding and co- 
ordinating factor in determining conference topics and methods of 
presentation. Conference discussions are summarized and published 
as a permanent record for all foremen and supervisors. Summaries 
are kept by each foreman in an individualized plant conference book. 

‘We find that overelaboration in this process need not be feared and 


that all of us in the organization appreciate the open and above-board 
situation with which we are working.”’ 


From Cornell University, John M. Brophy, Assistant Professor of Industrial Educa- 


tion, wrote describing the system used by one of the large paper corporations in Wis- 
consin: 


‘The Tour foreman, a key-man ina group of seven line-workers, held 
a meeting with his men each Monday during which viewpoints were 
freely exchanged. Problems which could not be handled by adjust- 
ments within the group became that foreman’s ‘agenda’ for a meeting 
the next day with all other Tour foremen. The problems of the 
Tour foremen which could not be handled by adjustments within 
their own group became the agenda for a succeeding meeting of super- 
intendents. This procedure was repeated through successive manage- 
ment levels. Although these meetings were primarily intended to 
promote productive capacity, they served also to provide an exchange 
of information between line workers and top management. 

‘“My general reaction to plans of this sort is that in all cases a follow- 
up program should be instituted to measure the value or outcomes of 
the meetings, and that the merit of the program should be gauged not 
by the numbers of meetings held or who holds them (although these 
admittedly are factors), but rather by the extent to which active par- 
ticipation is secured and directed toward clarifying issues and solving 
problems. 

“It seems to me that line-supervisors, particularly, should be in- 
vited to express themselves and be given a courteous hearing irre- 
spective of their manner of presentation. Inability of expression, 






















































KEEP EXECUTIVES AND SUPERVISORS INFORMED 


insincerity, and misunderstanding must each be given a high rank 
among the disquieting influences which trouble plant personnel at all 
levels. 

‘In any event the methods, materials and devices used in interpreting 
the company’s position to the men must be adequate to challenge 
their interest and result in a degree of personal satisfaction.”’ 


Finally, Thomas R. Donoghue, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s Director of Safety 
(who was then Personnel Director at their New Martinsville Plant) wrote: 


‘“No doubt each organization has set up its program according to the 
needs of the plant or organization, and that has been true in our case. 
In the organization here we have a General Plant Management Com- 
mittee meeting each Friday, which Committee includes the superin- 
tendents of the various departments. Because of the size of the plant, 
this group is composed of only about ten men; however, all matters per- 
taining to production, labor relations, and industrial relations are 
dealt with. 

‘In addition to this general meeting, we have a meeting of both day 
and shift foremen once each month. The meeting is led by the 
Personnel Director. Labor relations, union contracts (and interpre- 
tations thereof) are taken up and discussed. We feel that in general we 
have been getting information to our supervisory forces expeditiously. 
When special conditions have arisen which we felt should be drawn to 
the attention of foremen, or during periods of Union contract negotia- 
tions, we have called special meetings immediately in order that fore- 
men might have accurate information rather than receive information 
from employees or ‘the grapevine.’ 

‘In general, we are following about the same plan as other companies 
described in your summary, realizing that it is of utmost importance 
that men in immediate touch with our rank and file be in possession 
of up-to-the-minute news concerning plant policies, Union contracts, 
and like matters about which they may be questioned by employees. 

We want them to be fully informed so that they can make decisions of | 
their own, rather than refer all matters higher. We believe this to be 
not only their duty and a part of their everyday responsibility, but that | 
it increases their prestige among their own men and gives them a greater if 
feeling of responsibility.”’ 
QUESTION: How well does YOUR company keep its supervisors informed? 
Today, with the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 outlawing foreman’s 
unions, it is feared that many companies have lost interest in management informa- 
tion programs. The important point is that such programs are just as vital as they 
ever were and if your company doesn’t have one, it certainly should! 
With a little whittling here and a little expansion there (preferably by a repre- 
sentative committee of management people) any of the programs already described 
may be adapted to your organization, regardless of its size or nature. Or, if you 
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prefer, install the following ‘‘Master Conference Plan,’’ which received more favor- 
able comment than any of the others described in our survey. 


Tue Master ConNFERENCE PLAN 


The details of this plan are so simple that it’s hard to believe what an important 
part it plays in the remarkable production record of one of the companies which uses 
it. Here is the way they operate: 

Every Friday morning the eight superintendents responsible for the opera- 
tion of the major departments of the company meet with the vice president 
and other management officials to discuss current problems and new devel- 
opments which may be important to the company. 

The vice president usually conducts the meeting. The training director 
sits in at these meetings, occasionally conducting them and taking notes 
from which he prepares the minutes that afternoon. 

The superintendents receive the minutes on Saturday, and hold similar 
meetings with all of their supervisory employees on Monday. Since the 
plant works on a three-shift basis, most of the superintendents hold three 
separate meetings each Monday in order to include ali supervisors. 

The superintendents also prepare minutes of their meetings, which are for- 
warded promptly to the vice president. These are checked by the training 
director to see that everything of importance was covered. 

The major advantages of this plan are that it keeps the executives of the 
company fully informed and provides a systematic and accurate means of 
assuring that they, in turn, will see that the entire supervisory organization 
receives and understands the information which it needs to operate intelli- 
gently. 

Regardless of the Labor-Management Relations Act, YOUR first-line supervisors 
and middle management people are and should be just as anxious to know what is 
going on asthey ever were. And using a sure method of making them really a part of 
management is not just an act of kindness. It pays dollars-and-cents dividends in 
terms of operating efficiency and competitive survival. 














It is essential to check references for many types 
of applicants. Some methods are time-consum- 
ing; many are of doubtful value. Here is one 
that is economical and which gets good results. 


Checking the Applicants’ 


References 


By Cuarres W. Books, Assistant Personnel Offi- 
cer, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts 


T Is common practice to check the statements of an applicant for employment by 
writing to his former employers. Yet often we annoy one another by these re- 
quests. Too often we show little consideration for those from whom we seek in- 


formation and replies to such inquiries frequently have very little value. 


The inquiries generally follow one of five methods: 

a. Merit rating form. ‘To be of value, completing this form is time-consuming. 
Usually the result is an ‘‘average’’ rating, since little thought is given to the fac- 
tors. Probably it does not deserve the time required. We are too busy. 

b. A letter, seeking general information as to an individual's ability and char- 
acter. Replies generally are vague and almost always favorable, at least for 

‘‘any position for which he may be qualified’. 

c. Telephone inquiries are generally of some value in securing information; we 
would rather give unfavorable information on the telephone than in writing. 
But such telephone calls often interrupt at a particularly busy time of the day. 
Promised return calls may be forgotten. Routine inquiries can best be handled 
through the mails, reserving the telephone method for more urgent cases. 

d. Outside investigating agencies usually produce wordy but stereotyped reports 
with vague phrases such as ‘‘has no deformities’, ‘‘definitely not the jitterbug 
type’’, or ‘‘an introvert type, inclined to read good books’’! Apparently the in- 
vestigator is expected to write a minimum number of words on every report. 

e. Card Form. This is the most economical form of all, the value of which de- 
pends on the questions asked. It requires little time, a minimum of writing, 
and is quickly answered and returned if a stamped, self-addressed, return enve- 
lope is enclosed. 

We recently adopted the card form, particular care being given to the questions 


asked, with a view toward seeking objective information. We want to know 
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FIGURE I 










for Banking and Trusts 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 





has applied to us for a position as 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


S.E. Cor. 15th & Chestnut Sts. 


Social Security No. 












claims to have been in your employ from 


Applicant 













one else, under any circumstances. 








Having had an opportunity to observe above applicant as an employee, 
your frank answers to the questions on the reverse side of this card 
will be valuable to us, and would be greatly appreciated. 
you that your replies will not be revealed to the applicant, or any- 


We assure 











B-45 9/47 





(over) 









FRONT 


FIGURE II 









1. WHEN WAS HE IN YOUR EMPLOY? FROM 








2. WHAT POSITION DID HE HOLD? 





3, WAS HIS ATTENDANCE REGULAR? YES___NO__. 1F NOT, 
ABSENCES? 





WHAT WAS THE CAUSE OF HIS 

















4. WAS HE LIKED BY HIS CO-WORKERS? WELL-LIKED 


5. WHAT WAS HIS RATE OF PROGRESS? SLOW 
6. WAS HE ASKED TO RESIGN? 


AVERAGE 








ACCEPTABLE 





WAS SOMETIMES CRITICIZED 





ABOVE AVERAGE 
OR DID HE RESIGN VOLUNTARILY? 








7. WOULD YOU RE-EMPLOY FOR A SIMILAR POSITION? YES_NOWUWWIF NOT, 


WHY ? 











WOULD YOU RATE HIM AS AN EMPLOYEE? 


8. IN VIEW OF YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF HIS CHARACTER,- ABILITY AND DEPENDABILITY, HOW 










BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE 
9. IF YOU PREFER, WE WILL CALL YOU ON TELEPHONE NO. 





ABOVE AVERAGE 














SIGNED 








(over) TITLE 














BACK 









card and Figure II shows the back. 





whether our applicant will be a desirable employee, but we rely on our own inter- 
view and tests to judge the applicant’s qualifications. Figure I shows the front of the 
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While the results obtained by use of this card fall far short of being sensational, 
by comparison with results obtained by the other methods, there is a definite im- 
provement. Eighty-eight per cent of our inquiries were returned, most of them 
promptly. 

We are getting some frank and informative answers. Here is what they reveal: 





Number Percentage 
Inquiries sent in 60-day period... 2... 2.2... e cece eee eee 98 100% 
Answers—of which 66 returned the cards and 10 wrote special 
Ee ee err nV eaeien ase hehehe 76 78% 
ssc ictrunnineuataenbaapean ea ceenen 19 20% 
ee ere 10 10% 
Total answers, 1st and 2nd inquiries...................0000. 86 88% 
SU TO IE OE Ce I nonin nn koi cee crc cncwevces 8 8% 
Requested phone call instead of sending card................. 6 6% 





Here are the statistics on the answers to the specific questions on the card for the 
first 64 replies received: 


s. Did camel eunphopenent doves check? Tos... ....... 000005 ccccssvessecveewes 42 
Dass 0+ ces ovestameanneaeeons 22 
2. Did he hold the position stated in app.? Yes........... ccc cece cece eweee 55 
Ph kovsenensveeneieeeeeeen 4 
, ID Ri isn ks sc aeeccenreierascsdemaeebeca 50 
Pie dina ceeadnneabenmebneeemmaramae 5 
WN 04 8:45 4 dee be nied vent enememncotaenes 9 
4. Was he liked by co-workers? Well liked. ............ 5... ccecceeeeseees 31 
PN iskcedissc nes ereauerewnsaneed 18 
on eee ee errr 4 
PO 5h Heard dk sigucknccsdeebenineees 14 
5. What was his rate of progress on the job? Above average................ 12 
op ee eT 34 
DN ccariinn cone Geese airs 4 
er re 14 
SI sna ccckra rein crinsereccseoudepwepmaekene 6 
| SE ne eee er ene Tene ert ere eee 9 
NE 5s cs wires ver<sae ewes ndaewenegeenmn wets 44 

Ne cheese aNct ened Sexsake pee meaneheeee eee abe 6 
TE ID nk ain esate sieessinesessaedeeeeeeeeen 42 
ET TE EL ETT ON oT 14 
eee eee re ee 8 
8. How was he cated—Below average... :... 6... c ccc cccsecccseesseveeecs 6 
iii bot 900s 050s seen ne eeeeneaeaeee 35 
BO ee rr re te err re 14 
SE :6sisa Se2crricdeneredtensennesennerneee 9 

This is by far the most effective method of getting information about an applicant | 





we have ever used—and the most accurate. It is quick, inexpensive, convenient and 
time-saving, both to our correspondents and to ourselves. But, one thing has us 
puzzled! Six per cent of those to whom we wrote kept our card and took the trouble 
to dictate a letter of reply instead! 


t= 
he 





Survey of Professional Salaries 


By Micuazx J. SUNDERLAND, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Alamos (New Mexico) Scientific 


professional personnel that were in line with salaries generally prevailing, we 

conducted a survey of what others were paying. We addressed inquiries to 56 
industrial laboratories and research groups and received 28 responses, which covered 
7986 employees with the Bachelor degree and 1178 with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The geographical coverage is interesting and was as follows: 


ff ORDER to make sure that we were paying salaries for scientific, engineering and 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


Very few organizations have sufficiently accurate 
job evaluation to determine satisfactorily the 
salaries for professional jobs. Here is a survey of 
salaries paid to professional employees over a 
wide area that should be very useful as a guide. 








Laboratory 


Burbank 

Emeryville 

Fontana 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco-Oakland 
Torrance 

Trona 


Denver 
Bridgeport 
Wilmington 





Washington 


Chicago 
Peoria 
Rockford 


Indianapolis 


Louisville 





Baton Rouge 


































SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL SALARIES 


MARYLAND Silver Spring 
MICHIGAN Detroit 
Midland 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
MISSOURI St. Louis 
NEW JERSEY Rahway 
NEW MEXICO Carlsbad 
NEW YORK Binghampton 
Great Neck 
New York 
Rochester 
OHIO Akron 
Barberton 
OKLAHOMA Bartlesville 
Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA East Pittsburgh 
New Kensington 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
TEXAS Houston 
Texas City 
WISCONSIN Milwaukee 


TABULATION Factors 


Supervision and supervisory positions were generally included. Practically all 
participating laboratories inquired as to the handling of this factor. The policy de- 
cided upon was, that because supervision is in many cases a nebulous thing and be- 
cause usually all positions entail a certain amount of supervision, these positions 
would not be excluded. Only top supervisory positions were excluded, such as 
Laboratory Director, Chief of Research and Division Head. If a salary figure for 
any particular year seemed definitely out-of-line we inquired; and if such figure 
represented a high administrative or supervisory position it was not included. In 
plotting, experience was based on o-1 years, over I to 2, etc. 


REsULTS 


The results were plotted with experience as the abcissa at intervals of one year 
and average salary of employees for the same length of experience as the ordinate. 
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Figure I shows the plotting for employees with the Bachelor degree and Figure II for 
those with the Ph.D. degree. From the same data a line of least squares was calcu- 
lated for both groups, with each unit weighted by the number of employees. The 


average starting salaries were found by extrapolation of the weighted line of least 
squares, and were as follows: 


MTS 5 Sirs nicw chan Ss $257.29 
Pas tatienrecsensess 400.55 


The increment of salary for each additional year of service was computed in each 
case by the least squares method and was as follows: 


Ps kode eumendevens $16.30 
ee eee 15.59 


It is interesting to note here that the Committee on Scientific Personnel (F. W. 


Loomis, Chairman), seeking a salary policy for the Atomic Energy Commission 
recommended the following: 


Starting Yearly 

Salary Increment 
ES Te ese ee ee a me Er $250.00 $20.00 
Ns Sh AtaC oes suuiNe kane neeeke eareeee 400.00 30.00 


The lower increment figures found in the survey for Ph.D. seem paradoxical. How- 
ever, it is obvious that practices for the administration of salaries for this group vary 
widely. Some companies handle them the same as they do personnel with Bachelor 
degrees; others have determined higher or lower increments. It would seem that per- 
sonnel having Ph.D. degrees would be increased at a rate at least equal to that of 
other personnel in order to maintain the monetary difference which begins with the 
hiring rate. It could also be argued, although without proof, that the percentage 
difference should also be maintained. At any rate, it is evident that a ready answer 
o the low increment for the Ph.D. group included in this survey is not easily found. 











What are the chances of getting a position in the 
personnel field? Here is an analysis of 171 such 
positions advertised in nine big-city newspapers 
during a six-week period in 1947. 


Help Wanted—Personnel 
Director 


By Sot L. Warren, New York State Education 
Department 


HE Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration at New York Uni- 
"Tres School of Education, recognizing the need and accepting the responsi- 

bility for imparting useful occupational information to those of its students 
preparing for careers in these areas, offers a course entitled, ‘‘Employment Opportu- 
nities in Guidance and Personnel Work’’. This course is essentially a job survey 
modified for presentation in a classroom situation. It is strictly practical—no the- 
ory, no abstractions. Its objective is to give the students a realistic picture; ‘‘the 
lowdown”’ on what they can expect to meet when they go forth to the job-hunt. 

While the aim of the course remains substantially unchanged, variations in 
method of presentation occur from one year to another. These variations depend 
upon the differences in the composition or interests of particular student groups and 
are usually reflected in the nature of the projects undertaken. | 

During the 1947 Summer Session, one of the projects entered upon was an ex- 
amination and review of job opportunities in personnel work as revealed by ad- 
vertisements appearing in a selected group of newspapers during the six-week period 
of the course. The period of coverage was five weeks, beginning July 6th and ending 
August 9th. Nine newspapers were chosen for the study, four to be scanned daily 
and the remaining five on Sundays only. The daily group included the New York 
Times, Herald-Tribune (N. Y.), Evening Sun (CN. Y.), and Newark Evening News, 
while the Sunday group consisted of the Chicago Daily News, Albany Times-Union, 
St. Louis Dispatch, Washington Post, and Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The findings of the Committee assigned to the project were reported to the class 
at its twice-weekly meetings and discussions were held centering about particular job 
advertisements and, trends. Many opportunities were followed up and by course-end 
at least four of the twenty-seven students had obtained jobs. Although this number 
may appear small it actually represents a good proportion of the students actively 
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seeking work, the remainder being already employed, attending school full-time, or 
not yet in the labor market for other reasons. 


TABLE I 
SuMMaARY OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR PERsoNNEL WorKERS APPEARING IN Ning NEwspPAPERS DuRING THE 


Pgriop Jury 6-Aucust 9, 1947 




















in Number of Positions 
Position Salary Range 

Male Female Total 

Administrative Assistant (Personnel)........ $23 40-2900 . 
Ass’t. Labor Relations and Pers. Mgr........ e ‘ 
Ase’t. Personnel Diseceor. .........0cscccees 3380 2 “ io 
ere 1560 ‘ " ‘ 
Director, Management Department.......... $900 : m ‘ 
Director, Pers. and Ind’l. Relations.......... 4370 . e ‘ 
Director, Personnel (Psychology)........... . “ ‘ 
Employment Counselor.................... 2800-3900 : . ‘ 
Employment Disecter. ..... 2.2.2 .sccccceces 3 ‘ 3 
Employment Interviewer................... 2.600 5 - - 
BN BEIT. 6 5 5 os vince cccccccsuns " 
Executive Trainee (Supervisory)............ 3.900 3 “ 3 
Executive Empl. Mgr. (Testing)............ 3.900 3 * 3 
Exec. Sec’y. to Hd’l. Director. ....:.......;. 2.600 * ‘ 
Be, Fe io 5x0 04 cbse 0 cewsicn 2600 6 
Insurance Interviewer (Personnel)........... 1920 : . " 
Instructor, Personnel Branch................ e " . 
Labor Relations and Personnel Mgr.......... 5200-35000 6 ‘ 6 
Marine Personnel Supervisor.....-%........ 5200-5850 F 
Office Manager (Personnel)................. 2400-2800 4 : 5 
Personne] Administrator................... 12,000 2 ° 2 
co ee eee ee 1650-3600 12 2 24 
Personnel Clerk... .. Mined eteceeubacandaeeen 2600-4370 o 15 15 
re 8000-10000 7 3 10 
Personnel Interviewer. .........2....sc0000. 2.600 1 I . 
Persomenel DEGGMOEE. . . .. 5555s scccccecceces 4500-5000 II 4 15 
Personnel Secretary....... (thabeeenenen 2340-3120 ° 20 ~ 
a Re ery 5000 1 2 3 
Pecsommel Sapervieer. .... 2... eccsccceeess 3600-4680 5 I 6 
Psychologist (Personnel)................... 3 I 4 
Psychologist (Research)................056. 2 2 4 
Sales Personnel Recruiter................... I Oo 1 
ticktersnretirenetsninees 2080 I I 2 
Ee 3200-4800 5 5 10 
Vocational Commosier. ........ 6. cc cesses: x 
Re Te ee ee eM eer ere 82 79 171 

















A blank space indicates “‘not specified”’. 


A summary of the results of this study has now been prepared. A tabulation 
of the chief findings is presented in Table I. The statistics are broken down accord- 


ing to the title of the job advertised, the number and sex of workers sought, and the 
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salary range quoted. Although material was collected on personnel openings in 
other fields such as government, education, and social service, only jobs in business 
and industry are included in the Table as it was felt that an insufficient number of 
jobs in the former categories were publicized in newspapers to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample. Wherever salaries were quoted in other than yearly amounts, they 
have been converted to annual equivalents. 

Perusal of the Table indicates that a total of 171 positions were reviewed. These 
were contained in 153 unduplicated advertisements, repeated ones having been 
eliminated from the count. It is interesting to note in this connection that 47 of the 
ads appeared twice, 25 appeared three times, and 11 appeared more than three times. 
Including all repeats, 286 ads for personnel workers in industry appeared during the 
five-week period under study. 

There were 35 different job titles noted in the ads, a relatively large number con- 
sidering the fact that a single area of work is involved. This is no doubt due in part 
to the different levels of responsibility called for. On the other hand, a number of 
titles represent merely variations in terminology rather than differences in duties, 
reflecting diverse organizational set-ups and individual preferences of different con- 
cerns. This has some importance in pointing up the position of personnel workers 
as compared, let us say, with teachers or physicians, and probably is a reflection of 
the undeveloped state of personnel work as a vocation. 

From the standpoint of job opportunities, there were practically equal numbers 
of positions open to men and to women, the percentages being 48% and 46% re- 
spectively, with 6% of the ads not specifying sex. Closer scrutiny of the figures, 
however, discloses definite trends in favor of men or women with respect to particular 
positions and levels of responsibility. Thus, it is evident that in such subordinate 
categories as Personnel Clerk and Personnel Secretary, women predominate. As a 
matter of fact, not a single male was called for in either of these positions although 35 
jobs were involved. This may be a consequence of the traditional relegation of 
clerical and secretarial work to the feminine domain. Nevertheless, the fact that 
such positions frequently represent stepping stones to higher jobs in personnel work 
is not to be underestimated. At the opposite extreme, we find only 8 females being 
called to fill 52 such top-level positions as Director, Manager, Supervisor, or Ad- 
ministrator. At intermediate levels (Assistants, Interviewers), there appears a 
greater inclination to accept either sex. In short, it is clear that while as many fe- 
male as male personnel workers were called for in point of numbers, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of jobs for women were at lower levels of salary and responsibility com- 
pared with those for men, who were conspicuously favored for top-level positions. 

As the figures presented indicate, the salaries quoted range from ‘‘open’’ to 
$35,000a year. The latter was offered for a Labor Relations and Personnel Manager, 
a title which appears to command a considerably higher than average salary in this 
field. The lowest salary quoted was $1560 a year, for an Assistant Interviewer. The 
average annual salary offered, considering all titles and levels of work, was $4100a 
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year, while for positions having the titles Director, Manager, Administrator, and 
Supervisor, the average was $7100. Since lower and intermediate level jobs could 
not be readily differentiated, no averages were computed for them. Excluded from 
the calculations of the above averages were all ads which did not specify any salary. 

While many factors in addition to the ones discussed above were analyzed in de- 
tail during the course of the semester, only a few brief summary statements are in- 
cluded here because of space limitations and the doubtful significance of the data con- 
sidered. With regard to the qualifications specified by employers, the ten items 
which appeared most frequently were, in the order of frequency: experience, pleasing 
personality, sound judgment, progressive ideas, college degree, ability to understand 
people, maturity, interviewing and counseling techniques, knowledge of testing, 
knowledge of typing. 

In the 39 ads which specified age as part of the requirements, the most frequent 
range called for was 25 to 35. Intermediate level jobs more frequently than top or 
bottom level jobs carried age requirements. 

Only 2 of the 28 ads asking for college degrees specified degrees beyond the 
bachelor’s. The only specializations called for were psychology, testing, and related 
fields. For the rest, general courses of study were deemed sufficient. 

Of the 153 ads that appeared, over 60% were placed through private employ- 
ment agencies. In only a small percentage of the ads placed directly by employers 
was identifying information given. Thus, about 95% of the positions advertised 
could be filled only by applicants either writing to an unidentified employer or ap- 
pearing before a third party for initial screening. 

In conclusion, it was the consensus of opinion that from the standpoint of num- 
ber and variety of jobs offered during the period under examination, personnel work 
in industry has good prospects for new applicants. With regard to salary, working 
conditions, and the nature of the duties called for, personnel work was again judged 
in a favorable light. 














The December issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL Car- 
ried a request by a reader for help in formulating 
a training program for supervisors located in 
thirty-five cities. Here is a suggestion for such a 
program by an experienced training man. 


Training Supervisors in a 
Decentralized Organization 


By Atrrep R. Lateiner, Supervisor In-Plant 
Training, The City College of New York 


ment Manager for Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, as printed in Personnel Journal, 


T= article is prompted by a suggestion from Mr. Wesley B. Warren, Employ- 
Journal, December 1947 issue. Mr. Warren wrote: 


‘“We would like to see you devote an article to ‘training 
supervisory personnel in a decentralized organization’. We 
operate in thirteen states and thirty-five cities. In some cities 
we have one or two supervisors, in others as many as a dozen. 
We naturally want each one to receive the same type of train- 
ing. There are several ways to accomplish this but we want 
to hold the cost to a minimum and at the same time do a good 


job. We would be interested in any suggestions you will pass 
on to us.”’ 


Scheduling supervisory training may be discussed in two parts—one common 
problem being the arrangement of supervisory training groups when the supervisors 
are all within one concentrated area—and the second part concerning the scheduling 
of a widely scattered group of key personnel such as Mr. Warren mentions. 

Considering the last group first, we find that decentralized groups of supervisors 
are not infrequently left out of training arrangements because of scheduling difficul- 
ties. This is particularly true when some locations have only one, two or a half 
dozen foremen and leaders. 

Supervisory training courses are usually presented as guided conferences. The 
‘guided conference’’ method of determinate discussion lends itself admirably to the 
effective development of group leaders. Lectures are suitable for beginners and 
others who have but little knowledge of the topic under consideration; supervisors 
obviously are not in this category. Pure conferences are effective for top executives 
and others who are fully informed on the topic for discussion and are in a position to 
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make final decisions. But foremen are not in this group, either. The combination 
of ‘‘conference style’’ and informational lecture allows the trainer to conduct a give- 
and-take session which develops a train of thought and then brings it to the proper 
terminal. This training method requires the use of a skilled conference leader with 
a carefully planned syllabus. The schedule for a dispersed group may be based upon: 

1) Trainer traveling to strategic key centers where 6 to 16 supervisors converge 
for concentrated units of the conference training sessions. 

2) Training center based at one location and receiving contingents of supervisors 
from various locations in rotation until all have passed through the one training 
center. 

3) Ca) and (@) arranged nationally or by sections, i.e., New England, South, 
Southwest, etc. 

4) Selection of one potential conference leader from each geographical division 
who would then be qualified in the methods and material of the supervisory training 
projects. 

5) Broadcast of provocative reading material to be followed by a personally 
guided discussion of the topics, in order to crystallize the best group thinking for the 
benefit of each individual. 

All of these plans for dispersed training depend on the Socratic method of instruc- 
tion by means of a series of questionings designed to elicit opinions eventually estab- 
lishing some general truth. 

The points mentioned may be of some help to Mr. Warren and others who are 
faced with a similar problem. Each of the five approaches has been successfully ap- 
plied to public utilities, food companies, parcel delivery services, chemical compa- 
nies, and other organizations operating in many states at widely scattered locations. 

The scheduling of supervisory training at a central location with all super- 
vision within a concentrated area, is much simpler. A brief list of important con- 
siderations follows: 

(1) Be sure to include a// supervision. The omission of general managers, staff 
personnel, union representatives, working bosses and office supervision often weakens 
the results of supervisory development. The ‘‘top’’ people give force to the pro- 
gram. The lowest links of supervision are at the point of operation of effective 
action. 

(2) Large groups should be divided so that “‘top’’ people are not sitting in with 
gang leaders. | 

(3) ‘“Top’’ groups should participate before lower levels of supervision. 

(4) Groups should have a minimum of 8 people to avoid ‘“‘bull sessions’’ and a 
maximum of 18 people in order to allow participation. 

(5) Sessions should be conducted on company time in a clean, well-ventilated 
room free from production noise and interruption. 

(6) Classroom atmosphere should be avoided. Arrange chairs around a table 
Or in a semi-circle, not in rows. 
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(7) Maximum time for any one session should be one hour. 

(8) No official record or stenographer should be allowed in these informal dis- 
cussions. 

(9) Pull supervisors so that no given area is stripped of supervision at any one 
time. 

(10) Use a conference leader who does not “‘live’’ in your plant. A new face 
with new words and an outside point of view can emphasize principles instead of 
bogging down on specifics. 

(11) Avoid general use of the word ‘“‘TRAINING’’—Foremen do not mind con- 
ferences, discussions or developmental discussions but they do resent being ‘‘trained’’. 

(12) Avoid using other schoolroom terms, i.e., class; school, teacher, home- 
work, students, etc. 

The above list of 12 considerations is not intended to cover the conference train- 
ing field but is only a partial list of important guides that are commonly ignored. 


About the Authors 


Dr. Walter V. Bingham has had so distinguished a career that no detailed statement of his honors 
and accomplishments is necessary. He served in both wars as Chief Psychologist in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the War Department and in many other ways has been in the forefront of studies and 
applications of psychology to human affairs. He was one of the early Editors of PersoNNEL JouRNAL, 
a post which he held for more than ten years. Anything that Dr. Bingham says is worth careful con- 
sideration. 

Arthur R. Laney, Jr., is in charge of Research and Training for his employer and is a graduate of 
George Washington University in psychology. He is the author of various articles on personnel sub- 
jects. 

Charles W. Books is in charge of the Personnel Department of The Pennsylvania Company. He is a 
graduate of Girard College and of Temple University and has spent his entire career in commercial 
banking, the last six of which have been in personnel work. 

Michael J. Sunderland is Supervisor of Personnel and Research at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. His work also includes wage administration and merit rating. He has been instructor 
in Management and Personnel at the Universities of Wyoming and Denver following four years in the 
Air Force on personnel work. 

Sol L. Warren is Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and teaches at New York University. Previous connections were with the U. S. Employment 
Service and the New York City Welfare Department and as Classification Specialist in the U. S. Army. 
He is working for a doctor’s degree at New York University. 

Alfred R. Lateiner conducts training courses in manufacturing plants in the New York area under 
the Adult Education program of The City College of New York and supervises others in that work. 
He was formerly a training consultant for foreman groups in numerous corporations. He attended 
New York University and the University of North Carolina and during the war was safety and training 
specialist for the Navy. 

Walter D. Freezee is an electrical engineer and a graduate of Purdue University. He prefers not to 
give the name of his employer, though he is sure that they subscribe to what he says about the need of 
recognition and praise by a boss of his subordinates. 

Harry King Tootle is the author of a recent popular book, ‘‘Employees are People’. He graduated 
from Johns Hopkins University, after which he studied law and then turned to a career as a newspaper 
man. His last twelve years were as Personnel Director of the New York Times, from which he is now 
retired. He writes and lectures and is a personnel consultant. 














The Editor Chats With 
His Readers 


mM W. L. Ganong, Training Advisor at H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, writes 


‘In your chat with your readers in the December edition you included 
a recommendation from a reader that the Personnel Journal, if placed 
in a company library, would make employes and union members ‘be- 
come aware of the interest of management in improving conditions of 
work through better personnel and labor relations practices’. 

‘*As good as the Personnel Journal admittedly is, it seems to me that 
your wishful-thinking reader is this time asking too much of it. With- 
out question there is much merit in having the Journal available to 
all the members of the Company. But the only way to have employees 
really become aware of management’s sincere interest in the above 
ideals is to see the tangible evidence of them as they are put into prac- 
tice. I suspect that your reader would take no exception to this, al- 
though his comment might indicate a slightly different concept.”’ 





There have been some prompt reactions to the January editorial, ‘‘Misleading 
Publicity About The Taft-Hartley Law’’. One of the first ones was a telephone 
call from a large, nationally-known manufacturer who wanted to reproduce the 
editorial in a Digest on labor matters that is sent each month to key executives. 
Another reader wrote, ‘‘I would like to compliment you on your editorial about the 


Taft-Hartley Law. It is the first realistic appraisal of labor’s reaction to the Look 
magazine survey that I have seen’. 





‘Life Begins at Forty’’ for many of us each year. The book of that title 
should have a perpetual life because of that fact. Here is a letter from Walter B. 
Pitkin, the author of this famous book, asking for help in preparing another one. 
Anyone who can assist him should write to him direct. R. F. D. 2, Box 905, Los 
Altos, Calif. 


‘‘What help, in any form, are corporations giving to boys who leave 
high school prematurely and to other boys who cannot go to college 
and need guidance, not so much in preparing for their first jobs, but 
rather in the broader tasks of finding their life work and moving on- 
ward toward it? 

‘Such boys have been spending fully 10 years in finding work at 
which they want to stick. They hold, on the average, about 14 jobs 
before they can make up their minds what they want to be-doing for 
the rest of their lives. 

“The task of advancing a beginner to his life work is, so some 
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managers tell me, a slow and costly affair at best. Tospeed up progress 
is. Most important. Of course the apprentice System, properly con- 
trolled, solves much of the problem; but not all. 

“I seek cases of fresh and successful methods. Are there any? Some 
of the ablest vocational superintendents tell me that these boys are the 
most neglected of all groups. Hence my interest.”’ 





The industrial editors held a three-day meeting in connection with the National 
Safety Conference in Chicago in the early part of October. A 14 page mimeographed 
memorandum has been issued containing excerpts from the talks which were given 
at that session. They deal with such matters as the part which house organs can 
play in explaining labor contracts; publicizing safety as described by G. A. Riley, 
Supervisor of Safety of the American Brake Shoe Company, New York. The Com- 
pany employe paper, ‘‘Brake Shoe News’’ runs a special column by Mr. Riley on 
safety matters. There is a description of the pocket-size magazine published for the 
employees of the Stanley Works at New Britain, Connecticut, described by Ken 
Tuttle. He tells the advantages of this size magazine. A number of panel discus- 
sions are reviewed, one of which was participated in by C. J. Shamo, Editor ‘‘Stude- 
baker Spotlight’’ and by Jim Nichols, Editor “‘Kroehler Factory News.’’ Getting 
sound news before the employee is an important task these days and careful attention 
to employee publications is rewarding. 





Richard §. Uhrbrock of Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, wrote con- 
gratulating the editor on the improvement on PERSONNEL JOURNAL. He said ‘‘your 
reference to the twenty-five-year history of the magazine stimulated me to think 
of some of its origins. Its roots reach back, as I am sure you know, to the reports 
of the Bureau of Personnel Administration at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The Bureau was thirty years ahead of its time. Many of today’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Sections at various universities are undoubtedly repeating some of its early 
experiences’’. It is interesting to see who some of the people were who were in the 
Bureau of Personnel Administration at Carnegie Tech at that time. They include 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, for many years editor of PERSONNEL JouRNAL; John Steven- 
son, now President of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company; and Dr. Marion A. 
Bills, Assistant Secretary the Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford. Among 
the Psychologists are a number who have become distinguished in later years. In 
addition to Dr. Bingham they are Dr. Thurstone of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Strong of Stanford University, Dr. Bruce V. Moore, head of the Department of 
Psychology at Penn State College and Dr. Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 





“The Working of a Labor Department in Industrial Establishments’’ is the 
title of an interesting article which was originally published in 1903 and which 
outlined ways of solving some of the problems in employer-employee relationships. 
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Many of the suggestions made are ones that could be made today by any up-to-date 
labor relations man. This article is reprinted in one of the circulars of the Industrial 
Relations section of California Institute of Technology at Pasadena. These cir- 
culars, which appear three or four times a year, contain useful material for personnel 
administration people. 





An Employee's Interest in His Work 


year after year throughout the greater portion of our lives? One might say 

that the obvious answer to this question is the weekly pay check, for we 
have to earn a living. The necessity of earning a living keeps us on the job but it is 
something more than that which maintains our day-to-day interest. That ‘‘some- 
thing more’’ is the conviction and feeling that we are engaged in accomplishing 
something useful in a useful enterprise. To a certain extent the things we do are 
self-apparent in their usefulness. However, the importance of some kinds of work 
is not as apparent as other kinds, particularly in a highly specialized organization; 
and we often wonder just how the Management feels about our usefulness. 

The degree to which we feel of use is dependent immeasurably on whether our 
boss makes us feel that we are a useful and important part of the organization. 
There are many things that boost our conviction that the Company feels we are of im- 
portance; for instance, being given a definite responsibility with as complete freedom 
of action and as little interference as possible. When we get a job assigned to us, we 
like to feel that it is ours to apply our own creative ability and initiative and that 
we have full responsibility to carry it to a successful conclusion. We do not like to 
have anyone share that responsibility; we want to feel that it is entirely up to us. 
We do not mind it if the boss talks it over with us and checks up once ina while. In 
fact, we recognize that we should keep him informed of our progress. But we still 
want to be recognized as the one in charge of that particular assignment and the more 
responsibility the boss places on us for that assignment the better we like it. For the 
same reason we like to see our initials on our letters and to know that these letters 
are Our very Own. 

And then upon completion of the job, we like to hear a word of praise from the 
boss. We recognize that criticism may also be necessary but we feel that we have 
done our best even if we have made mistakes and we feel that we are entitled to a 
word of recognition for it. There is nothing more stimulating than a word of praise, 
no matter how trivial the cause. It seems to release some hidden energy within us; 
some energy that we did not realize we had before, which carries us on for a long 
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time at a level of effort and interest far above normal. Under such conditions we can 
receive criticism in the spirit of helpfulness for which it is intended. We do not 
mind being told about our errors if we know that we will at the same time be praised 
for our good work. 

Sometimes there is a feeling of uncertainty among some of us as to how we stand 
with the Company and what progress we are making. Promotions have not occurred 
and wage increases have not allayed this feeling. We are not criticized about our 
work but we are not praised. From the viewpoint of the boss this may be sufficient 
but from our own viewpoint it is not. Of course we expect fully to have earned our 
praise. Wedonot want it if we do not deserve it and we want it to be sincere. But 
we do want some comments on our work. We like to have the boss frequently talk 
over with us the kind of job we are doing and we are glad to receive any suggestions 
for improvement. It is harder and harder to maintain one’s day-to-day interest in a 
job after years of service. The job and the outlook are not as fresh and stimulating as 
they were in the beginning. But to know that whatever job we have, it is considered 
useful and important by the Company, that we have full responsibility for it, and 
will receive recognition when it is well done, tend to freshen that outlook and stimu- 
late that interest. We feel that we are entitled to these things just as much as to the 
weekly pay check and they are needed far more in getting the job done and getting it 
done well. 

Wa ttTer D. FREEZEE 





Put Your Young Employees Ahead of College Graduates 


ERTAINLY the writer of this article has no intention of discounting the impor- 

tance of complete, mutual understanding between college prospects and the 

companies in the market for their services. Various aspects of the search for 
recruits have been set forth by Messrs. Eckles and Lindahl in recent issues of the 
Personnel Journal. However, lest another market be ignored in the search for college 
material, this is a suggestion to personnel directors and employment managers to dig 
for the diamonds out in their own plants or in the back rows of their own counting 
houses. When we start our scouts on their tours of colleges, let us make it plain to 
the young men and women already on the payroll, that they too are having con- 
sideration. 

Opportunity is one of the great human needs. It should be given first to those 
already employed by a company. Where that opportunity is not grounded in pure 
science which only a college can give, if it can go by right of ability to an employee it 
should. This should be an established company policy, known to all. 
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There are now 2,240,000 young people attending college. The goal of educators 
for 1960 is 4,600,000. These figures still leave millions in the working world who 
haye equal intelligence if not equal schooling. It is disheartening enough to many 
of these millions not to be able to pursue higher courses of learning. Why make it 
harder by broadcasting the news or letting it seep out into plant and office that the 
scouts are visiting the colleges to find a group to be trained as future junior execu- 
tives? 

Well and good to let news of the college survey get about if at the same time it is 
made known to young employees that among them there will also be selections for 
the training squad. Perhaps one of the applicants during a college interview would 
be shrewd to ask, ‘‘How about opportunities offered those already employed by you 
who are not college trained but are eager to come up from the ranks?’’ If the answer 
were that the company depended on the college-trained for career men and women, 
then the applicant would do well to close the interview. He could well believe that 
the company’s policy was snobbish, undemocratic and cruel in its discrimination. 

Mr. Lindahl makes a wise observation when he says, ‘“The best example of a 
failure is a man who has stayed too long on one job.’” A young man who finds that 
training squads in his company are only for college graduates, or even in the main for 
college graduates, need not call himself a failure. With show of reason he may 
maintain that the company is a failure. In that case he had better get out with 
greater alacrity than if he had been a misfit on the job. Right there the company is 
increasing its rate of turn-over and for a reason definitely its own fault. 

It is all very well for personnel directors to talk about substitute satisfactions, 
but there is no substitute for the feeling that there is no opportunity for advance- 
ment when a young man or woman with courage and determination and ability finds 
that a college training squad for junior executive positions is about to invade the 
organization where he or she is already at work inthe ranks. There is no substitute 
for morale. 

The plan of McCormick & Company of Baltimore, which uncovers talent 
through its auxiliary boards of directors in office and plant, should have a place in 
company policy ahead of the general search among the colleges just before graduation 
day. This McCormick plan is so satisfactory that many other companies have 
adopted it. 

To forestall criticism the writer admits the dangers of in-breeding and straight 
seniority, but he still maintains that the personnel director’s first duty is to make a 
thorough search among the youngsters in his own employ to find those who by in- 
telligence and integrity deserve to be put on the road to advancement along with 
college graduates. 

Wherever a personnel director has a company policy which satisfactorily handles 
promotions from within he should publicize that fact when he goes outside for re- 
cruits who are slated for positions as junior executives if they make the grade. If his 
company does not have such a policy, he should strive to have it adopted. 

Harry Kine Tootie 
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Book Reviews 


AppiieD Jos Evatuation. By H. Geddes Stanway. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1947. 81p. $3.50. 

“Applied Job Evaluation’’ is not one of the better books among the many on this 
subject issued in the past few years. The plan described employs eight factor scales 
when four will do the work The author accepts one of the limitations of his scales 
when he says, in referring briefly to the problem of evaluating office jobs, ‘‘the pro- 
cedure is the same but generally the terminology and some of the factors in the ‘key’ 
would be different’’. It is curious that users of most predetermined point plans do 
not know that there are other plans which can be used to evaluate all types of jobs 
at every wage and salary level, with the same three to five factors. 

It is confusing to read about “‘job descriptions’’ and suddenly be told about 
‘job classifications’’ with no explanation of the part which each plays, or whether 
they are the same thing. The method he useds for converting point values to money 
values is not one generally accepted and is inaccurate. The method described is to 
secure agreement on the wage rates for the highest and the lowest point value jobs. 
Place these on a chart and ‘‘draw a straight line through them’’. It is then assumed 
that all other wage rates will lie on this line. On the contrary, it is generally known 
that this is not true. A series of jobs which increase in difficulty by evenly spaced 
increments will increase in wage or salary value by progressively Jarger steps; in 
other words, geometrically. As an illustration; a $30 a week cleark will be pleased 
with a $3 a week raise, but will a $200 a week executive feel that way about a raise 
of $3 a week? Nobody would be surprised if he became indignant. So, it is gen- 
erally accepted that the size of the raise should be proportionate to the size of the 
salary. It is crue that in the narrow range from lowest to highest hourly rates that a 
departure from this rule is not serious, but only because of the small spread. In 
salaried rates the range is much greater and a ‘‘straight line’’ rate curve would not 
be acceptable. Further, the author says ‘‘at no time is any reference made to... 
existing rates inthe company’’. Toignore the company’s existing rates is a perilous 
act and may subject the company to a severe and unexpected increase in the total 
payroll if it is a low-rate company, or the reverse if it is high. 

Instead of evaluating the job which each man performs this plan undertakes 
‘‘to classify each . . . employee under the job classification which fully describes 
the employee’s job’’. In other words, the plan is actually one of evaluating a series 
of generalized classifications and then assigning each employee to the one most like 
his actual job. This is one of the practices objected to by the A.F.L. and com- 
mented on in ‘The Attitude of the A.F.L. on Job Evaluation’’ which appeared in 
November PERsONNEL JOURNAL. 

The author suggests delegating the responsibility for administering a wage of 
salary plan, in some cases, to a committee; an operating method that is generally 
considered bad. ‘‘Committees for counsel; individuals for action’’. Elsewhere it 
is suggested that the plan be managed by an administrator the source of whose 
authority is not indicated, except that it is mot the personnel department! A typical 
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fault of this and of many other similar methods of job evaluation is illustrated by 
the statement, ‘‘. . . in positions of an administrative, professional or creative nature, 
it is more difficult to divorce the attributes of the incumbent employee in determining 
the equitable salary range for the position’’. On this premise the author finds that 
plans which are “‘limited by choice of points or factor weighting’’ are unsuitable. 
The plan of General Foods Corporation described at the 1947 Personnel Conference 
of A. M. A. by Mr. B. B. Warren of that company under the title ‘“The Evaluation 
of Managerial Positions’’ solves this problem. 

This is a disappointing book which adds nothing to existing literature and, on 
the contrary, repeats many errors and misconceptions of other writers. 


HaNnDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By George D. Halsey. New York & 
London; Harper & Bros., 1947. 398 p. $6.00. 

This book is unusual. In approximately four hundred pages the author covers 
such topics as job analysis and job evaluation, performance rating, employment 
procedures (including the use of tests), induction and training, suggestion systems, 
layoffs and dismissals, grievances, wage incentive and profit sharing plans, safety, ' 
welfare programs, group insurance, labor relations, and personnel statistics—and 
this is only a partial listing! | 

To cover so much in thirty-one chapters, detail has to be sacrificed to some extent. 
However, each chapter lists an excellent bibliography for the subject under discussion 
along with a brief explanatory notation of each book listed, so that ‘‘Handbook of 
Personnel Management”’ becomes a valuable reference book for the personnel man. 

Other features are the numerous case studies, illustrations of many forms and 
records, a chapter containing an outline for a self-audit of personnel management, and 
an appendix which lists sources of information and help to personnel men; such as 
names of organizations and what they do, where they can be reached, and the names 
of their publications. 

The author begins his book by stating that the personnel man’s ultimate function 
is to increase each worker’s productivity through the use of sound and practical 
methods, and then proceeds to relate how this can be done. A better organization 
is possible only through better people more effectively utilized, is the emphasis 
throughout the book. 

The author’s knowledge gained from many years of practical experience, makes 
this book a necessity for every beginner in the field and a ‘‘should have’’ for the old 
hands at the game. It would also make an excellent text for a college course in 
personnel administration, for it touches upon every phase of the subject and is ar- 
ranged logically for such a use. 

Ricuarp N. BuTLer 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION DESIRED with Progressive company in SE or SW by native Southerner. College graduate, 
29 years of age. 2 — business — and 4 years Army experience. Prefermoretraining. Ex- 
perienced in the following phase of personnel: administration; labor negotiations; interviewing, test- 
ing and placement; safety; training; medical department; counseling. Presently employed. Box 10, 
Pers. Jour. 


JOB EVALUATION CHIEF. Have successfully organized and headed job evaluation programs. 
Sound apprenticeship in general personnel work plus seven years supervisory experience in job evalu- 
ation covering both office and plant jobs. College grad. Age39. Box 12, Pers. Jour. 








EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN—10 years covers contract and wage negotiations, 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employment, safety, suggestions. Or- 
ganized and managed complete industrial relations dept. Multi-plant exper. 43. B.S. and Grad. 
work. Present sal. $9000. Seek bigger oppor. with progressive co. Box 2, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EDITOR—Will handle or develop publications, public relations, em- 
ployee communications program. Veteran, 27, experienced. Present salary $5000. Box 14, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—for smaller firm or as Management Analyst for industrial consultant in 
New York area. Administrative, journalistic experience. 30. Free totravel. Box 15, Pers. Jour. 





VETERAN—25 and single. Desires personnel or industrial relations position in Rocky Mountain 
area or California. Currently personnel research assistant with casualty insurance company. B.A. 
(sociology) and Master of Personnel Service degrees from Univ. of Colorado. 2 years exper. journal- © 
ism and public relations. References furnished. Judson Pearson, 133 Spruce St., Stevens Point, Wisc, © 





PSYCHOLOGIST, test administrator and interviewer with practical experience desires personnel ~ 
positionin or near Phila. Young woman. Have M.S. in Psychology. Box 16, Pers. Jour. : 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL SPECIALIST. 64 years broad experience in America & Europe. Established : 
various technical programs under adverse conditions. Brown & Harvard training. Age 31. Want ~ 
entrance into private oe management. Anxious to widen technical experience. Detailed ré- 
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ee to goanywhere. R. J. Novogrod, Warren, R. I. 
HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 chatacters — 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 


sumé upon request. 











A watIonaLty recognized placement organization enjoy- 
ing the confidence of Personnel Executives in all fields. 


Specialized Departments covering the following 
classifications: Accounting . . . Advertising .. . 
Engineering . . . Executive . . . Office .. . Per- 
sonnel Administration ... Production .. . Sales 
Management. 


Buttrick & Megary 


A Complete Personnel Institution 
Lewis Tower . . . Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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